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FROM  THE  EDITOR 


Igf  ee,  the  view  up  here  is 
nice.  After  several  years  of 
dim  basement  garrets  and 
more  recently  the 
cramped  confines  of  a 
shared  cubbyhole  at  a 
community  college,  I’m 
finding  this  12™  floor 
office  they’ve  given  me  in 
the  CN  Tower  positively  heady.  As 
The  Who  used  to  sing  it,  I can  see 
for  miles  and  miles... 

Seriously  though,  I am  very 
pleased  to  be  here  in  Film  and 
Literary  Arts.  As  a writer,  I can’t 
think  of  a much  better  job  than 
having  a chance  to  work  with  and 
advocate  on  behalf  of  other 
writers.  I hope  I’ll  serve  you  well 
as  the  branch’s  writing  consultant; 
please  know  it  is  my  sincere 
intention  to  do  just  that. 

My  other  hat,  you  will  have 
gathered  by  now,  is  that  of  editor 
of  Working  Title.  This  is  another 
challenge  I am  looking  forward  to. 
And  it  will  be  a challenge.  Chief 
among  the  things  WT s editorial 
board  and  I will  struggle  with  is 
the  constantly  growing  and 
changing  body  of  information 
available  out  there  for  the 
established  and  aspiring  writers, 
publishers  and  filmmakers  who 
constitute  much  of  our 
readership.  It  is  going  to  be  a . 
tough  assignment  figuring  out 
how  to  strike  a balance  between 
what  we  would  like  to  include  and 
what  the  space  constraints  of  12- 
page  format  will  allow  us  to 
include  in  our  newsletter.  You  can 
be  sure  WTs  editorial  board  and  I 
have  lots  of  ideas.  You  can  also  be 
sure  we’re  eager  to  hear  your 
ideas,  too. 

Philosophically,  I am  firmly  of 
the  mind  that  Working  Title  ought 
to  be  viewed  as  a living  thing 
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rather  than  as  a monolith.  Living 
things  move  around  and  change 
their  habits  from  time  to  time,  and 
so,  I hope,  will  WT.  Such 
movement  and  change  as  you 
observe  from  issue  to  issue  will 
not  be  arbitrary,  of  course,  but 
rather  will  reflect  our  desire  to  be 
useful,  informative  and 
interesting. 

Highlighting  this  first  issue  is 
an  interview  with  the  Honourable 
Doug  Main,  Minister  of  Culture 
and  Multiculturalism,  on  the  eve 
of  his  first  anniversary  in  office. 

I think  it  is  clear  from  what  he  has 
to  say,  that  Mr.  Main  is  a minister 
who  is  serious  about  his  portfolio 
and  genuinely  concerned  about 
his  client-constituents  — namely, 
you. 

Elsewhere  in  WT,  you  will  find 
news  about  this  year’s 
SummerWrite,  the  week-long 
residential,  creative  writing 
programme  for  young  writers  held 
at  Red  Deer  College  (from  July  28 
to  August  3)  and  co-sponsored  by 
the  College  and  Alberta  Culture 
and  Multiculturalism.  There  is 
also  a piece  on  marketing  films 
and  television  programming  by 
Edmonton  filmmaker  Lars 
Lehman.  Towards  the  back  of  the 
newsletter,  you’ll  discover  a fairly 
detailed  overview  of  the  Alberta 
Foundation  for  the  Literary  Arts, 
or  afla  as  it  is  affectionately 
known.  It  should  serve  as  an 
introduction  for  those  who  aren’t 
familiar  with  the  Foundation  and 
its  work. 

So,  enough  from  me!  Happy 
reading,  happy  writing,  happy 
publishing  and  happy  filmmaking. 
I’ve  got  a 12™  floor  window  to  get 
back  to. . . 

SCOT  MORISON 


director's  notes 

elcome  to  our  new  look! 

We  hope  this  journal  will 

n provide  a forum  for  all  our  clients 
to  become  aware  of  the  issues, 
concerns  and  opportunities  in  the 
film  and  literary  arts  communities. 
With  the  growth  of  client 
organizations  in  the  province,  and  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  newsletters 
specific  to  the  various  disciplines,  we  feel 
that  one  of  the  big  roles  of  the  branch’s 
publication  should  be  to  provide  an 
outlet  for  cross-over  information 
between  our  client  groups.  Expanding 
technology  and  market  opportunities 
both  inside  the  province  and  abroad 
create  the  need  for  all  of  us  to  consider 
the  broader  contexts  in  which  we  work. 

When  we  were  discussing  the  new  title 
for  our  revamped  Bulletin,  we  reached  a 
stalemate  and,  like  most  of  our  clients 
who  are  developing  projects,  we  used 
“Working  Title”.  It  stuck  and  then  we 
became  fond  of  it. 

Now  we  look  forward  to  hearing  from 
you,  not  only  with  your  comments  on 
our  publication  and  the  rest  of  our 
services,  but  also  about  your  activities, 
opportunities  and  concerns. 

It’s  with  great  pleasure  that  we 
welcome  Scot  Morison  to  the  Film  and 
Literary  Arts  Branch  in  the  newly  created 
position  of  Writing  Consultant.  Many  of 
you  will  be  familiar  with  Scot  as  an 
experienced  freelance  journalist,  writer 
of  short  stories  and  teleplays  and,  most 
recently,  as  the  winner  of  the  Alberta 
Culture  and  Multiculturalism  First  New 
Fiction  Competition.  He  has  begun  his 
duties  by  plunging  right  into  the  role  of 
story  editor  for  the  First  Draft  Workshops 
(see  page  4 for  more  on  this).  I know  the 
writers  of  the  province  will  be  served  well 
by  Scot,  and  he  welcomes  your  calls  and 
queries. 

RUTH  BERTELSEN 
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outside  In 

The  Outdoor  Writers  of  Canada  are  holding 
their  annual  convention  at  Calgary’s  Westin 
Hotel  and  the  Kananaskis  Guest  Ranch  from 
June  14-17, 1990.  This  marks  the  first  time  the 
OWC  have  held  their  convention  in  Alberta. 
Keynote  speakers  include  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Ralph  Klein,  Minister  of  the  Environment,  Dr. 
Valerius  Geist,  University  of  Calgary  professor 
and  Andy  Russell,  one  of  Canada’s  leading 
outdoor  writers.  Workshop  topics  include 
photographic  tricks,  the  future  of  North 
American  waterfowl,  the  best  approach  to 
writing  a book,  and  magazines  in  the  ’90s.  For 
further  information,  write  to  Kathleen  Windsor 
at  Box  912,  Carstairs,  Alberta  TOM  0N0. 

what  a bargain! 

Conference  90  write  now,  the  69th  annual 
conference  of  the  Canadian  Authors 
Association,  will  be  held  in  Edmonton  from  June 
21  to  June  25, 1990  in  Lister  Hall  on  the  campus 
of  the  University  of  Alberta. 

Conference  90  will  address  the  current 
situation  for  Canadian  authors  with  a 
distinguished  list  of  presenters  and  panels.  The 
scheduled  topics  include:  What  Are  You  Worth 
Today?  (Making  A Living  As  A Freelance  Writer 
Today);  Writing  For  Children  Now;  and  What 
Publishers  Want  Now.  Among  the  prominent 
presenters  are  Mel  Hurtig,  Andreas  Schroeder, 
Aritha  van  Herk  and  Martyn  Godfrey.  W.O. 
Mitchell  will  be  Honorary  Chairman  of  the 
conference  and  special  guest  speaker  at  the 
awards  banquet. 

The  conference  registration  fee  is  $115  for 
caa  members  before  April  30th,  and  $130  after 
April  30th.  This  fee  includes  a wine  and  cheese, 
breakfast  and  the  awards  banquet.  For  non- 
members, the  full  conference  fee  is  $150. 
Members  and  non-members  can  also  attend 
single-day  sessions  for  $30  and  $50,  respectively. 

For  further  information,  write  or  call: 

Edmonton  Branch 

Canadian  Authors  Association 

10523  - 100  Avenue 

Edmonton,  Alberta 

T5J  0A8 

phone:  424-7764 

...and  the  winner  is... 

They  will  probably  need  new  furniture  over 
at  NeWest  Press  after  this  year’s  2nd  Annual 
Book  Publishing  Industry  Awards,  held  in 
Edmonton’s  Hilton  Hotel  on  March  22. 

NeWest,  of  Edmonton,  came  away  with 
three  prizes  (hence  the  suggested  need  for 
another  table  to  put  them  on)  for  Book  of  the 
Year  and  Design  of  the  Year  (both  to  The 
Architecture  of  Douglas  Cardinal,  by  Trevor 
Boddy)  and  Alberta  Culture  and 
Multiculturalism  Publisher  of  the  Year. 

Tree  Frog  Press  was  also  in  on  the  prizes, 
taking  the  Book  Promotion  Award  home. 

cbc  Radio  personality  Vicki  Gabereau  was  a 
charming  guest  speaker,  and  served  as  co-m.c. 
alongside  Reidmore  Books’  witty  Randy  Morse, 
outgoing  president  of  the  bpaa. 


The  general  merrymaking  and  dancing  that 
followed  the  formal  presentation  would  explain 
at  least  some  of  the  bleary-eyed  publishers  at 
the  Book  Publishers  Association  Annual  General 
Meeting  closing  business  sessions  the  following 
day. 

first  draft -take  2 

Last  year,  the  cbc  Toronto  Training 
Department  arranged  for  freelance  script 
developer  Ken  Chubb  to  conduct  a number  of 
six-week  long  dramatic  writing  seminars  for 
potential  writers  for  the  screen  from  the 
ethnocultural  communities  across  the  country. 
Two  workshops  were  subsequently  held  in 
Alberta  (in  Edmonton  and  Calgary)  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  cbc,  National  Screen 
Institute  and  Alberta  Culture  and 
Multiculturalism.  With  the  help  of  Ken  Chubb 
and  two  qualified  story  editors  in  each  location, 
eight  writers  received  a thorough  background 
on  the  principles  of  dramatic  writing,  as  well  as 
the  practical  experience  of  completing  a half- 
hour  dramatic  script. 

The  result  of  these  first  workshops  has  been 
extremely  positive.  Four  of  12  participants  from 
the  original  round  of  workshops  held  across  the 
country  who  were  invited  to  take  part  in  an 
advanced  screenwriting  workshop  in  Toronto 
this  past  April  came  from  Alberta:  Frank  Andre 
and  Ben  Cardinal,  from  Edmonton;  and  Elona 
Malterre  and  Cheryl  Foggo,  from  Calgary. 
Workshop  leader  Chubb  is  very  optimistic  that 
some  of  these  Alberta  writers  will  soon  make  a 
successful  breakthrough  into  the  television 
market. 

Inspired  by  the  success  of  last  year’s  First 
Draft  sessions,  a number  of  parties  have  gotten 
together  to  stage  a second  set  of  workshops  in 
Edmonton  and  Calgary  again  this  year.  The 
Edmonton  edition  got  underway  in  early  April 
and  runs  until  the  middle  of  May.  Nine 
experienced  and  talented  Edmonton  writers  are 
currently  hard  at  work  pounding  out  and 
refining  half-hour  dramatic  scripts  under  the 
direction  of  Chubb,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
story  editors  Linda  Coffey,  a script  developer 
from  cbc  Vancouver,  and  Scot  Morison,  writers 
consultant  with  the  Film  and  Literary  Arts 
Branch  of  Alberta  Culture  and  Multiculturalism. 
The  group  of  nine  writers  are  Mary  Riskin,  Greg 
Kennedy,  Rebecca  Luce-Kapler,  Joe  Viszmeg, 
Cherylyn  Stacey,  Ivan  Todosijczuk,  Bev  Ross, 
Norm  Sacuta  and  Marilyn  Scott. 

The  Calgary  workshop  is  scheduled  to  begin 
in  mid- September,  and  will  feature  a similar 
number  of  writers  selected  via  a written 
proposal  and  interview  process.  Interested 
Calgary  and  area  writers  can  look  for  more 
detailed  information  in  the  next  issue  of 
Working  Title  (which  will  come  out  this 
summer),  and  in  Calgary  newspapers  as  the  fall 
draws  near. 

The  sponsoring  parties  of  this  year’s  Alberta 
First  Draft  Workshops  include  the  National 
Screen  Institute,  The  National  Film  Board, 
Channels  2 and  7 Television  (Calgary),  Allarcom 
Ltd.  (Edmonton),  actra,  the  Alberta  Motion 


Picture  Development  Corporation,  cbc 
Edmonton,  cbc  Calgary,  cbc  Vancouver  and  the 
cbc  Network,  and  Alberta  Culture  and 
Multiculturalism. 

hooking  up  with  hollywood 

According  to  vice-president  Scott 
McPherson,  the  Edmonton-based  Television  & 
Film  Institute  has  recently  gone  on-line  with 
computerized  bulletin  board  called  the  bbs, 
which  is  specifically  designed  for  use  by  writers 
of  television  and  film.  Made  possible  by  a 
special  grant  to  the  Institute  from  Dr.  Charles 
Allard,  the  bbs  gives  writers  with  personal 
computers  and  modems  the  opportunity  to,  as 
it  were,  hook  up  with  Hollywood. 

“We’ve  got  ten  full-time  Writers  Guild  of 
America  members  [In  the  l.a.  area]  who  log  onto 
our  system  every  week  to  answer  questions  from 
writers  up  here,”  McPherson  says.  Among  the 
Hollywood  pros  presently  making  their 
expertise  available  are  the  story  editor  of  Bay 
Watch  and  the  screenwriter  who  penned  Star 
Trek  II:  The  Wrath  of  Khan. 

As  McPherson  puts  it,  the  bbs,  which  went 
on-line  in  mid-February,  is  still  in  its  formative 
period,  but  the  intention  is  for  it  to  provide 
access  to  information  and  guidance  on  a wide 
range  of  subjects  including  courses,  writers 
groups,  grants,  series  bibles,  scripts  and 
research  assistance. 

The  real  kicker  to  all  of  this  is  that  there  is  no 
charge  to  use  the  BBS,  thanks  to  the  generosity 
of  Dr.  Allard.  New  users  are  encouraged  to  call 
the  bbs  at  487-7089, 24  hours  a day.  For  further 
information  on  the  system  itself  and  how  to  use 
it,  call  Scott  McPherson  at  487-0296. 

grande  prairie  write-ons 

Write-Ons  is  composed  of  people  in  the 
Grande  Prairie  area  who  want  to  write,  and  write 
well.  They  meet  regularly  to  offer  each  other 
help  and  encouragement. 

Write-Ons  started  in  1972  when  Lily  Sather 
saw  a notice  from  Alberta  Culture  that  offered 
assistance  to  writing  groups.  She  called  a 
meeting  in  Wanham,  where  she  lived  at  the 
time,  and  was  met  by  an  enthusiastic  response. 
Following  a highly  successful  writers’  workshop 
held  at  the  Grande  Prairie  Regional  College  in 
1978,  the  Grande  Prairie  Write-Ons  was 
established. 

A typical  Write-Ons  meeting  finds  members 
sharing  information  about  writing  and  markets, 
and  reading  their  work.  Participants  offer 
constructive  criticism  and  suggest  potential 
markets.  Speakers  are  occasionally  invited  to 
talk  about  such  matters  as  word  processors  and 
Canada  Council  grants.  The  group  has  also 
sponsored  several  writing  workshops. 

Write-Ons  currently  has  more  than  20 
members  with  diverse  interests  and  experience. 
The  group  includes  people  interested  in  writing 
poems,  short  stories,  articles,  novels  and  plays; 
it  includes  those  who  have  written  extensively 
and  those  who  are  just  beginning. 

The  group  originally  met  in  members’ 
homes.  Since  1988,  it  has  been  sponsored  by  the 
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Grande  Prairie  Public  Library,  and  now  holds  its 
monthly  meetings  in  the  library.  New  members 
are  always  welcome. 

The  Grande  Prairie  Write-Ons  are  interested 
in  learning  about  other  writing  groups  in 
Alberta.  If  people  have  information  to  share,  or 
would  like  to  know  more  about  Write-Ons, 
contact: 

Linda  Smith 

Grande  Prairie  Public  Library 

99 10-99th  Avenue 

Grande  Prairie,  Alberta 

T8V0R5 

Phone:  532-3508 

machine  guns  in  strathcona 

Angel  Square,  Anne  Wheeler’s  latest  movie, 
recently  wrapped  up  shooting  in  Edmonton’s 
Strathcona  Bus  Barns.  Originally  intended  to  be 
shot  in  Montreal  under  the  Quebec/Alberta  co- 
production agreement,  Angel  Square  was  moved 
back  to  Edmonton  when  it  became  apparent 
that  completing  the  paperwork  would  delay 
shooting  until  long  after  the  snows  of  winter  had 
vanished. 

As  it  was,  they  had  almost  vanished  here  by 
the  time  the  cameras  were  ready  to  roll.  Snow 
was  a most  important  factor  for  many  of  the 
scenes  in  the  movie,  and  producers  had 
resigned  themselves  to  bringing  it  into  spring- 
like Edmonton  by  the  truckload.  However,  on 
the  first  day  of  shooting,  Mother  Nature  obliged 
with  five  inches  of  the  real  thing  and  Angel 
Square  was  underway. 

Set  at  Christmas  in  1945,  Angel  Square  tells 
the  story  of  the  fantasies  of  young  Tommy  Doyle 
(played  by  13  year-old  Jeremy  Radick).  The  day  I 
visited  the  set  it  was  laid  out  like  a World  War  II 
battlefield,  a desolate  place  of  smoke  and  fire 
populated  by  teenage  boys  in  full  uniform 
blazing  away  at  each  other  with  machine  guns. 
Tommy  was  supposed  to  drop  into  the  middle  of 
this  mayhem  by  parachute.  We  were  all  issued 
with  facemasks  (for  the  smoke)  and  earplugs 
(for  the  gunfire),  and  I realized  that  my  son 
James  would  gladly  give  up  his  allowance  for  a 
whole  year  for  the  chance  to  participate  in  this 
scene. 

The  Strathcona  Bus  Barns  is  a huge  facility. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  battle-field, 
there  was  also  a fantasy  Angel  Square  set  (for  the 
cheek- to-cheek  dance  number),  a complete 
house  (four  bedrooms,  kitchen,  living  room, 
hallway),  the  interior  of  a grain  elevator  and  a 
magic  cave  — not  to  mention  space  for 
production  offices,  wardrobe,  make-up,  an  art 
department  and  a cafeteria.  There  is  already  a 
movement  to  have  the  Bus  Barns  preserved  as  a 
theatrical  production  centre,  as  part  of  the 
Fringe  Festival.  In  fact,  they  could  be  used  as  an 
excellent  production  facility  for  film  and  theatre, 
with  space  left  over. 

For  those  who  have  wondered  what  goes 
into  the  making  of  a movie  like  Angel  Square, 
Unit  Publicist  Sarah  Gaynor  has  compiled  the 
following  list:  290  hours  of  filming,  120,000  feet 
of  film,  405  tonnes  of  snow,  8700  cups  of  hot 
coffee,  1 boa  constrictor  (her  name  was  George), 


6000  hand-sewn  beads,  4060  sticks  of  gum,  250 
strings  of  Christmas  lights,  5 bullet-proof 
meatloaves,  386  makeup  sponges,  425  “Check 
the  gates”,  150  hours  of  on-set  tutoring,  450 
extras,  3100  breakfast  pastries,  22  french  kisses, 
25  hours  of  dancing  cheek-to-cheek,  45 
smashed  cream  puffs,  10  cans  of  coloured 
mousse,  3 pounds  of  bobby  pins,  15  live 
chickens  and  2 chicken  wranglers,  21  locations, 
18  hand-built  sets,  5 pots  of  red  lipstick  (circa 
1945),  1 bawling  moose,  700  hand  and  foot 
warmers,  and  5000  hand-packed  snowballs. 

Angel  Square  is  based  on  the  novel  of  the 
same  name  by  Brian  Doyle.  The  script  was 
written  by  Anne  Wheeler  and  James  DeFelice. 
Anne  Wheeler  is  the  director  and  the  producer  is 
Arvi  Liimatainen.  The  finished  film  is  intended 
as  a 1990  Christmas  release. 

Editor’s  note:  At  about  the  same  time  that 
filming  for  Angel  Square  was  underway,  a 
second  movie  was  also  being  shot  in  the 
Edmonton  area  — writer/producer  Glynis 
Whiting’s  first  feature,  Blood  Clan.  The  next  issue 
of  Working  Title  will  include  an  in-depth  story 
on  the  making  of  Blood  Clan.  Watch  for  it. 

summerWrite  ’90 

When  asked,  most  teenagers  will  tell  you 
that  summer  vacation  is  designed  specifically 
for  one  activity  - relaxation!  The  right  to  do 
nothing,  most  feel,  is  well-earned  after  ten 
month  of  classroom  toil. 

There  are  those,  however,  who  are  always 
looking  for  new  challenges  and  opportunities 
and  who  see  summer  as  a time  not  to  be 
squandered  but  rather  filled  with  as  much 
excitement  and  activity  as  possible.  For  young 
Alberta  artists,  the  list  of  such  challenges  and 
opportunities  has  been  growing.  There  have,  for 
some  years  now,  been  intensive  summer 
workshops  for  young  people  in  both  the  visual 
and  performing  arts.  Aspiring  actors  have 
Artstrek;  for  musicians  there  is  the  Camrose 
Summer  Music  Program;  visual  artists  can  take 
in  Summerscapes.  Last  summer,  a new  offering 
was  added  to  the  list.  1989  saw  the  initiation  of 
SummerWrite,  a week-long  residential,  creative 
writing  program  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
young  writers  from  around  the  province. 

SummerWrite  is  the  result  of  a co-operative 
effort  between  Alberta  Culture  and 
Multiculturalism  and  Red  Deer  College.  Both 
saw  a need  in  the  province  for  a writing  program 
that  would  give  young  people,  who  are  serious 
about  their  writing,  a chance  to  develop  their 
skills  in  a workshop  environment.  It  was 
understood  that,  when  trying  to  foster  the 
development  of  a particular  creative 
community,  it  is  important  not  to  neglect  the 
youth  of  that  community.  To  this  end, 
SummerWrite  was  developed. 

Dennis  Johnson  of  Red  Deer  College  is 
proud  of  the  role  the  College  has  had  in  the 
creation  and  development  of  SummerWrite,  and 
he  emphasizes  the  importance  of  such  a 
program  to  the  literary  future  of  the  province. 
“SummerWrite  is  an  important  investment,”  he 


stresses.  “The  program  is  the  beginning  of  the 
process  of  developing  the  talent  of  the  next 
generation  of  Alberta  writers.” 

And  the  process  is  an  exhaustive  one.  For 
five  days,  on  the  campus  of  Red  Deer  College, 
young  writers  are  taken  through  the  stages  of 
writing  and  introduced  to  various  techniques 
and  methods  of  instruction.  The  curriculum  is 
designed  to  be  flexible  to  meet  the  individual 
needs  of  the  students,  and  includes  lectures, 
workshopping,  direct  consultation  and 
readings.  All  the  while,  students  are  expected  to 
be  practically  applying  what  they  have  been 
learning.  Time  is  set  aside  each  day  to  be  spent 
writing  and,  at  week’s  end,  there  is  an  evening 
reading  of  each  student's  work.  Perhaps  most 
importantly,  the  program  gives  young  writers  of 
different  backgrounds  from  around  the  province 
a chance  to  meet  and  exchange  ideas  and 
experiences. 

SummerWrite  ’89,  the  pilot  workshop,  was, 
according  to  all  involved,  quite  a success.  One  of 
the  reasons  identified  for  the  success  was  the 
quality  of  instruction.  Martyn  Godfrey  and  Nora 
Abercrombie,  both  well-established  writers, 
came  to  SummerWrite  with  very  different 
backgrounds  and  experiences  - Martyn  writes 
primarily  fiction  for  young  people,  while  Nora  is 
best-known  as  an  arts  journalist.  Still,  their 
differences  in  style  and  approach  seemed  to  gel, 
resulting  in  dynamic  instruction. 

Despite  the  inevitable  snags  that  must  be 
expected  of  a new  program,  by  the  end  of  the 
week,  everyone  involved  (students  and 
instructors)  felt  that  much  had  been  learned 
and  that  the  experience  had  been  a valuable 
one.  For  Sheri  Lynn  Cobbe  of  Calgary,  the  week 
was  a great  opportunity  to  meet  a lot  of  people 
she  wouldn’t  have  met  otherwise.  “It  was  really 
interesting,”  she  said,  “being  around  people  the 
same  age  and  with  the  same  interests.  It  wasn’t 
at  all  like  high  school.  And  the  instruction  was 
great.  They  showed  us,  realistically,  how  to  break 
into  the  various  writing  markets,  like 
journalism,  for  example.” 

SummerWrite  '90  will  be  held,  again,  on  the 
campus  of  Red  Deer  College,  from  July  28  to 
August  3.  Due  to  the  success  of  SummerWrite 
’89,  the  program  has  already  been  expanded. 
1990  will  see  the  number  of  participants  rise 
from  22  to  33,  as  well  as  the  addition  of  a third 
faculty  member,  Yvonne  Trainer,  a respected 
Alberta  poet.  With  Yvonne  on  the  faculty, 
instruction  will  now  be  comprehensive.  All  three 
major  genres  - fiction,  non-fiction,  and  poetry  - 
will  be  represented. 

As  SummerWrite  enters  its  second  year,  all 
eyes  are  on  the  future,  a future  that  looks  bright 
for  the  programme.  Given  its  unique  nature  and 
value,  efforts  are  currently  being  made  to 
establish  SummerWrite  as  a permanent  element 
in  the  province.  If  the  success  of  the  first  year  is 
repeated  this  year,  these  efforts  should  be 
rewarded,  ensuring  that  SummerWrite  will 
continue  to  provide  young  writers  with  an 
important  opportunity  to  develop  their  craft. 
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A FEW  MINUTES  WITH  DOUG  MAIN 


fter  ten  years  as  evening  news 
anchor  with  itv  Edmonton,  Doug 
Main  entered  provincial  politics  in 
1989.  In  that  spring’s  general 
election,  he  won  a seat  in  the 
Legislature  as  the  M.L.A.  for 
Edmonton  Parkallen.  Obviously 
impressed  by  what  he’d  seen  of 
Mr.  Main,  Premier  Don  Getty 
appointed  him  as  Minister  of 
Culture  and  Multiculturalism. 
With  his  first  year  in  office 
drawing  to  a close,  Working 
Title  recently  had  an  opportunity  to  sit 
down  with  the  Minister  for  a short  but 
wide-ranging  conversation.  It  was  late  in 
the  afternoon  after  a busy  day  of  meetings, 
but  Mr.  Main,  his  tie-loosened  and  suit 
jacket  off,  appeared  relaxed  and  very 
approachable. 

WT:  You’ve  been  on  the  job  for  about  a 
year  now.  How  do  you  feel  about  the 
portfolio  of  Culture  and  Multiculturalism? 
Doug  Main:  I had  an  opportunity  to  chat 
with  a former  Minister  of  Culture  and 
Multiculturalism  some  months  ago,  and 
he  informed  me  I had  the  best  portfolio  in 
government.  I found  out  he’s  exactly  right. 

I have  the  opportunity  to  meet  people  in 
situations  that  don’t  involve  personal 
problems  and  tragedies,  but  instead 
involve  enhancing  quality  of  life  and  doing 
things  that  people  enjoy.  I’ve  found  it 
entertaining,  enjoyable  and  challenging  — 
the  best  job,  by  far,  I could  ever  hope  to 
have. 

WT:  Challenging? 

Doug  Main:  Indeed.  One  of  the  reasons  I 
was  anxious  to  change  careers  was  that  I 
found  my  time  in  the  television  news 
business  was  becoming  routine.  Being  an 
M.L.A.  and  cabinet  minister  is  anything 
but  routine.  The  learning  curve  for  me  in 
the  first  six  months  in  this  job  was  virtually 
straight  up.  Becoming  an  M.L.A.  and  a 
cabinet  minister,  plus  learning  the  facets 
of  this  particular  department,  plus 
learning  all  the  ins-and-outs  of  being  in  a 
legislative  session,  all  within  the  space  of  a 
couple  of  weeks,  was  wild.  But  the  smoke 
has  started  to  clear,  and  I’m  comfortable 


WT:  On  the  personal  side,  we  imagine 
you’ve  had  to  make  quite  an 
adjustment  in  your  lifestyle. 

Doug  Main:  The  lifestyle  change 
was  completely  different.  I was  at 
work  every  night  for  ten  years. 

I’m  still  at  work  just  about  every 
night,  but  in  a different  setting. 

We’re  involved  in  meetings  and 
conferences,  or  out  at  banquets, 
balls  and  the  other  various  social 


functions  we’re  invited  to  attend  — be  they 
the  ballet,  the  symphony,  the  theatre  or  a 
meeting  of  an  ethnocultural  organization. 
It’s  demanding  on  time,  but  so  stimulating 
that  you  don’t  notice  your  days  are  going 
from  8:00  in  the  morning  to  12:00  at  night. 
WT:  Last  April,  you  were  quoted  in  the 
Edmonton  Journal  as  saying  the  following: 
“At  the  end  of  the  workday,  I hope  we’ve 
advanced  the  cause  of  culture  and 
multiculturalism  one  step  forward  to 
where  I think  it  should  be  — which  is 
playing  a major,  active  role  in  the 
economic  revitalization  of  Alberta”.  As  you 
approach  the  first  anniversary  of  your 
appointment  to  this  portfolio,  do  you  feel 
there  have  been  some  advances  made  over 
the  past  twelve  months? 

Doug  Main:  Well,  I don’t  think  there’s  any 
question  that  we’ve  advanced  the  cause  of 
culture  and  multiculturalism  as  a 
portfolio.  And  I think  we’re  trying  to  do  a 
lot  of  work  in  letting  people  know  how 
important  the  work  we  do  is.  Not  only  in 
terms  of  the  economy,  because  I think 
that’s  fairly  obvious.  I’ve  tried  to 
emphasize  the  inherent  value  in  culture 
that  comes  because  we  have  paintings, 
books,  music  and  theatre.  I think  it’s 
important  to  recognize  that  we  do  these 
things  not  to  make  money.  We  do  them 
because  they’re  a good  thing  to  do.  The 
fact  money  comes  as  a result  just  adds  to 
the  list  of  reasons  for  doing  them,  but  it 
should  not  be  the  primary  consideration. 
WT:  You  are  known  to  be  a strong 
supporter  of  the  notion  of  ‘cultural 
industries’.  Have  you  seen  some  positive 
developments  in  this  area  during  the  past 
year? 

Doug  Main:  Sure.  The  idea  of  cultural 
industries  and  support  for  cultural 
industries  has  to  come.  It’s  not  coming  as 
quickly  as  I would  like  for  a number  of 
reasons.  Number  one,  it's  a very  complex 
proposition.  It  requires  a significant 
amount  of  start-up  money.  It  requires  us 
to  work  hand-in-hand  with  the  federal 
government  on  some  of  these  agreements, 
and  we’ve  got  a lot  of  stuff  on  our 
plate  already.  But  I am  firmly 
committed  to  cultural 
industries,  to  those  elements  of 
culture  that  do  produce  revenue 
as  a means  of  existence: 
publishing,  filmmaking,  the 
recording  industry.  There  is  a 
great  body  of  talent  in  this 
province  in  all  three  of  those 
areas,  and  it’s  critical  that 
we  provide  the  support 
to  nurture  that  talent 
and  keep  it  here  so  it  can 
add  to  the  economic 


activity  in  the  province.  If  we  don’t  do 
something,  the  folks  who  have  done  things 
here  will  go  and  do  them  elsewhere  and 
we’ll  lose  our  recording  studios,  our 
filmmaking  and  our  publishing  because  it 
will  make  more  sense  for  those  people  to 
be  elsewhere. 

WT:  Some  weeks  ago,  you  addressed  the 
Book  Publishers  Association  of  Alberta  at 
their  annual  awards  reception.  Publishing 
is  certainly  a high-profile  cultural  industry, 
and  one  that  has  experienced  quite  a 
growth  spurt  over  the  past  half-dozen 
years.  You  have  pointed  out  there  are  now 
approximately  30  Alberta  publishing 
companies  doing  about  $20  million  worth 
of  business  annually,  and  that  this 
represents  an  increase  of  about  100%  over 
the  past  five  or  six  years.  What  has  Alberta 
Culture  and  Multiculturalism  done  to  help 
spur  this  growth? 

Doug  Main:  For  starters,  we’ve  provided  an 
increasing  amount  of  money  to  support 
publishing.  The  Alberta  Foundation  for  the 
Literary  Arts  has  been  around  now  for  five 
or  six  years,  and  has  grown  from  having  a 
budget  of  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars 
to  a budget  that  now  approaches  a million 
and  half  dollars.  And  that’s  in  addition  to 
all  the  work  of  the  staff  we  have  in  the 
department  who  are  meeting  with  writers 
and  publishers  on  a day-to-day  basis. 

WT:  What  else  would  you  like  to  see  done 
in  support  of  publishing  here  in  Alberta? 
Doug  Main:  We  need  to  go  to  the  next  step. 
You  talk  to  publishers,  and  you’ll  find 
they’ve  got  a problem  explaining  to  banks 
why  they  need  financing.  Banks  look  at 
assets  to  write  loans  against,  assets  like 
paper.  Paper  is  an  asset  until  you  put 
words  on  it,  then  the  banks  say  it’s 
worthless.  Same  thing  with  film. 
Unexposed  film  or  videotape  is  an  asset, 
but  if  it’s  got  pictures  on  it,  it’s  no  good 
anymore.  Same  thing  with  audio  tape. 

We’ll  lend  you  money  against  your 
inventory,  but  if  you’ve  got  songs  on  it 
then  it’s  worthless.  This  notion  has  got  to 
be  addressed. 

WT:  Film,  television  and  video  is  another 
area  that’s  really  grown  in  the  province  in 
recent  years.  We’d  like  to  get  your  response 
to  the  1989  Report  on  the  Development  of 
Regional  Film  and  Television  in  Canada, 
by  Paul  Audley.  Audley  made  a number  of 
recommendations,  specifically  that: 

-the  provincial  governments  accept  that 
support  programmes  for  film  and  video 
are  long-term  initiatives; 

-an  indication  be  given  as  to  the  levels  of 
funding  that  will  be  available  over  the 
next  five  years; 

-consideration  be  made  to  providing  a 
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Provincial  tax  incentive  to  private 
investors  in  film  and  video  productions; 
-provincial  governments  should 
encourage  the  improvement  of  the 
creative,  technical  and  managerial  skills 
essential  to  the  production  process;  and 
-consideration  be  given  to  providing 
limited  loans  or  loan  guarantees  to 
production  companies. 

Do  you  agree  with  these 
recommendations,  and  if  so  what  action  is 
Alberta  Culture  and  Multiculturalism 
considering  in  this  area? 

Doug  Main:  I guess  there  is  a whole  range 
of  things  we  can  do  to  help  here,  and  I’ve 
touched  on  a few  of  them.  An  indication  of 
what  levels  of  funding  are  going  to  be 
available  over  the  next  five  years?  Well,  it’s 
impossible  to  make  that  kind  of  a 
commitment.  I can  only  point  to  history 
and  say  that  you  can  see  by  looking  at 
what  we’ve  done  over  the  last  little  while, 
levels  of  funding  have  been  there  and 
there’s  a consistent  growth.  In  terms  of 
providing  tax  incentives  or  something 
similar  to  encourage  investment,  I know 
the  feds  had  that  kind  of  tax  programme  in 
operation  eight  or  ten  years  ago.  I myself 
did  a couple  of  projects  and  got  invest- 
ment money  through  that  programme. 

I know  it  worked,  and  when  it  went  away  it 
made  it  a lot  more  difficult  to  raise  money. 
But  being  in  government  now,  I can  see 
that  kind  tax  incentive  has  a direct  effect 
on  the  bottom  line  of  the  government’s 
budget,  and  it’s  in  fact  a tax  expenditure. 
Certainly,  it’s  one  of  the  things  we’re  going 
to  have  to  look  at.  If  we  want  to  spur  this 
area  on,  and  I certainly  do,  we’re  going  to 
have  to  find  a way  to  do  it.  Whether  it’s 
providing  low  interest  loans  or  loan 
guarantees,  or  tax  incentives,  or  outright 
grants,  or  a cultural  industries  bank,  or 
some  other  kind  of  vehicle  — we’ve  got  to 
look  at  all  the  possibilities.  A tax  incentives 


is  one  option,  but  one 
that  may  or  may  not  be 
acceptable  given  the 
economic  climate. 

WT:  Through  its 
creation  and  support  of 
such  things  as  the 
Alberta  Motion  Picture 
Development 
Corporation  (ampdc), 
the  provincial 
government  has  clearly 
demonstrated  an 
interest  in  fostering  the 
growth  of  a viable 
commercial  film 
industry  in  Alberta. 
What’s  your  philosophy 
toward  government  support  for  emerging 
filmmakers?  What  support  is  available  to 
this  group  from  Alberta  Culture  and 
Multiculturalism? 

Doug  Main:  ampdc,  of  course,  provides  a 
strong  commercial  source  of  money  and 
they’ve  done  some  good  things.  But  I think 
we’ve  got  to  look  at  the  whole  range  of  how 
this  business  operates.  We  don’t,  for 
example,  just  support  the  Edmonton 
Symphony  Orchestra.  We  also  support 
smaller  professional  orchestras,  amateur 
orchestras,  people  learning  how  to  play  in 
orchestras,  and  organizations  that  teach 
people  how  to  play  in  orchestras,  and  we 
support  young  people  who  are  in  the 
process  of  learning  music.  So  we’re  trying 
to  support  a kind  of  pyramid  effect,  where 
you’ve  got  the  base  of  talent,  smaller 
organizations  in  the  amateur  field, 
medium-sized  organizations  in  the 
professional  field,  and  a large  flagship 
operation.  Hence,  if  we  view  ampdc 
funding  Anne  Wheeler’s  “Bye,  Bye  Blues”, 
for  example,  as  a flagship,  then  we’ve  got 
to  have  the  support  all  the  way  down  and 
through.  We  have  some  here  and  there, 
but  I don’t  think  we’ve  got  the  picture 
completely  filled  in.  I think  that  in  a 
cultural  industries  strategy,  we’d  want  to 
make  sure  we  had  funding  available  for 
those  smaller  projects  — two,  three,  four 
hundred  thousand  dollar  projects  — 
where  most  of  the  on-going  work  happens, 
where  most  of  the  people  develop  the 
talents  and  learn  the  skills  they’ll  need  to 
do  the  “Bye,  Bye  Blues”  types  of  projects 
later  if  they  choose  to.  We’ve  got  to  make 
sure  there’s  big  support  for  that. 

WT:  A final  question  on  the  subject  of 
cultural  industries.  Do  you  have  plans  for 
the  sound  recording  industry? 

Doug  Main:  It’s  the  same  sort  of  analogy 
we  just  discussed  in  terms  of  the 
filmmaking  industry.  We’ve  got  to  try  to 


keep  talent  here.  Not  only  the  recording 
artist  talent,  but  also  the  writing, 
producing  and  musician  talent  which 
supports  all  of  that.  We’re  working  hard 
with  that  industry  to  see  what  holes  need 
to  be  plugged,  to  see  what  we  need  to  do. 
WT:  Returning  to  our  particular 
readership,  there’s  not  much  doubt  your 
ministerial  constituency  is  one  of  the  most 
aware  of  any  cabinet  minister’s.  There  is  a 
cartoon  caption  that  goes  “Don’t  pick  your 
fights  with  those  who  buy  their  ink  by  the 
barrel”.  How  do  you  feel  about  taking  on 
people  like  writers,  publishers  and 
filmmakers? 

Doug  Main:  I don’t  view  anything  I do  here 
in  the  sense  of  taking  people  on.  We’re 
here  together  to  help  make  what  it  is  that 
artists  and  the  cultural  community  want  to 
do  happen.  If  anything,  I think  and  I hope 
the  feedback  I’ve  received  is  right  and  I’m 
viewed  as  an  ally. 

WT:  What  does  the  next  year  hold  in  store 
for  Doug  Main,  Minister  of  Culture  and 
Multiculturalism?  What  are  we  likely  to  see 
by  way  of  new  or  revised  initiatives?  Have 
you  been,  for  example,  playing  anything 
closed  to  the  belt  that  you  might  be  able  to 
let  us  in  on  now? 

Doug  Main:  I’m  not  going  to  make  any  big 
announcements  today,  but  let  me  say  that 
I’m  exploring  ways  that  we  can  use  the 
resources  we  have  to  make  sure  that  every 
nickel  of  government  support,  be  it  lottery 
money  or  general  tax  revenue,  is  spent  in 
the  best  possible  way.  We  want  to  be  sure 
we’re  helping  people  who  need  money  to 
do  their  work  get  the  most  possible  dough. 
We  also  want  to  make  sure  we  have 
enough  resources  in  place  to  be  able  to 
take  off  a slice  for  just  the  pure  R & D,  if 
you  like,  of  the  arts  — which  is  the  stuff 
way  out  on  the  edges,  that  maybe  nobody 
will  ever  see  or  listen  to,  but  which  has  to 
be  done  in  order  for  the  products  at  the 
centre  to  get  better  and  better. 

WT:  The  current  lottery  licence  will  expire 
soon.  We’re  sure  our  readership  would  like 
to  know  if  lottery  funds  will  still  be 
available  to  Film  and  Literary  Arts  clients 
after  1991?  If  the  answer  is  yes,  might  there 
be  an  increase  in  the  funds  available  to 
them? 

Doug  Main:  I go  back  to  my  earlier  remark 
that  you  can  just  look  at  the  history  of 
government  support  to  the  arts  here.  Over 
the  past  five  or  six  years,  our  support  to 
the  arts  generally  has  virtually  — literally 
— doubled . We  have  such  a fortunate 
situation  here  where  we  do  have  lottery 

Continued  on  page  9 
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or  any  filmmaker,  the  first  trip 
to  an  international  market  can 
be  a harrying  and  confusing 

t experience.  For  most  of  us  in 
Alberta,  our  experience  with 
international  contacts  has 
come  through  the  Banff 
Television  Festival,  or  perhaps 
the  Festival  of  Festivals  in 
Toronto.  These  events  and 
others  like  them  are  significant 
on  their  own,  in  that  they  bring 
filmmakers  and  other  people  together  to 
discuss  areas  of  mutual  concern  and 
interest,  and  to  view  finished  works. 
Festivals  can  be  intense,  creatively  and 
emotionally,  as  we  grapple  with  important 
issues  and  are  confronted  with  new  ideas 
or  approaches  to  motion  picture 
production.  They  are,  however, 
significantly  different  from  markets. 

A major  international  market  (such  as 
mip-tv  or  the  American  Film  Market)  has 
entirely  different  priorities.  For  the 
professionals  there,  the  questions  are  not 
aesthetic  in  nature.  The  only  significant 
question  at  any  market  is  money.  For  a 
first-time  visitor,  it  can  almost  be 
disheartening  to  see  “product”  being 
discussed  rather  than  films.  All 
communication  is  at  the  same  level.  Are 
you  interested  in  buying  (or  selling),  and 
how  much  do  you  want  (or  will  you  pay)? 
Very  simple. 

The  most  important  thing  to  remember 
at  a market  is  that  you  are  involved  in 
business:  the  motion  picture  business. 

Like  any  other  business,  there  is  a bottom 
line.  At  markets  it  is  more  evident  than 
anywhere  else.  The  opportunity  to  view 
the  business  at  work  is  worthwhile  for 
anyone  involved  in  the  motion  picture 
industry.  It  will  help  you  view  your  work  in 
perspective  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Do  not 
let  the  immensity  of  the  “business”  and 
the  ruthlessness  with  which  people  sell  or 
acquire  “product”  scare  you.  Be  cognizant 
of  it,  and  apply  it  to  the  work  that  you  do. 
Study  what  the  rest  of  the  world  wants  to 
see. 

The  first  order  of  business  is  trying  to 
figure  out  who  is  buying  and  who  is 
selling.  For  most  first  -time  visitors,  this 
will  take  at  least  the  first  day  and  quite 
possibly  two.  Once  you  have  this 
information,  a more  vital  question 
appears.  Who  buys  what?  Having  figured 
out  who  you  are  trying  to  sell  to,  you  now 
endeavour  to  contact  these  buyers.  They 
will  not  know  who  you  are.  You  are  a first 


time  visitor,  remember.  Because  of  this, 
the  likelihood  of  having  a buyer  return 
your  message  from  a cold  call  falls  some- 
where between  slim  and  none.  And  if  you 
can’t  even  get  a message  returned,  think  of 
your  chances  of  getting  a meeting.  At  this 
point  you  will  probably  be  convinced  that 
all  buyers  are  callous,  insensitive  jerks. 
Before  you  pass  judgment,  however,  look 
at  it  from  the  buyer’s  point  of  view.  At  any 
market,  buyers  will  likely  be  outnumbered 
20  to  1 by  people  trying  to  sell  them 
something.  The  buyers  have  only  a few 
days  to  accomplish  what  they  set  out  to 
do,  and  spending  time  on  people  they 
don’t  even  know  isn’t  efficient. 

Buyers  feel  better  dealing  with  people 
they  know,  people  they  are  comfortable 
with,  people  who  have  supplied  them  with 
“product”  or  programmes  in  the  past  - just 
like  you  feel  better  knowing  the  person 
who  cuts  your  hair.  This  analogy  is  not  as 
absurd  as  it  sounds.  Motion  pictures,  like 
haircuts,  are  a very  public  art  form.  The 
style  you  pick  leaves  you  open  to  ridicule 
and  derision  from  other  people.  This  is 
bad  when  you  are  paying  $25  for  a haircut. 
It  is  far  worse  when  you  are  paying  $10,000 
for  an  hour  of  film  or  video.  Don't  forget 
the  buyer  must  be  able  to  turn  over  the 
“product”  to  his/her  network,  home  video 
label  or  theatrical  exhibitor,  and  tell  them 
with  confidence  that  if  purchased  it  has  a 
good  chance  of  making  money  through 
advertising,  direct  sale  or  box  office 
admission. 

The  job  of  the  seller  at  the  market  is  to 
convince  the  buyer  that  his/her  “product” 
can  be  a money-  maker.  Most  of  the  sellers 
are  distributors  or  sales  agents.  They  have 
a number  of  different  ways  of  enticing 
buyers.  It  all  depends  on  what  the  buyer 
wants  to  see.  Compare  it  to  when  you  walk 
into  a retail  store  looking  for  a pair  of 
jeans.  After  the  salesman  asks  you  if  he  can 
help  you,  his  next  move  is  to  ask  you  if  you 
are  looking  for  anything  in  particular.  This 
is  his  way  of  finding  out  what  you  want  to 
hear.  The  principle  is  the  same.  “What 
kind  of  programmes  are  you  concentrating 
on  this  year?”  When  the  buyer  replies,  the 
seller  then  tells  the  buyer  all  about  the 
programmes  he  has  which  match  the 
description. 

On  top  of  the  plethora  of  sellers 
(remember  our  20-1  ratio),  those  sellers  all 
represent  a plethora  of  “product”.  As  a 
result,  the  buyer  has  the  second  advantage 
of  having  a lot  more  programming 
available  than  time  to  programme.  The 


GOING  OFF  TO  MARKET 

by  Lars  Lehman 


buyer  can  pick  and  choose.  For  example, 
say  the  buyer  is  looking  for  nature 
documentaries,  30  minutes  in  length,  one 
broadcast  per  week  for  26  weeks.  He 
therefore  needs  13  hours  of  programming. 
How  many  nature  documentaries  do  you 
think  there  are  each  week,  broadcast 
through  the  cable  systems  of  any 
Canadian  town  or  city?  Multiply  that  by 
the  number  of  other  countries  in  the 
world,  and  you  begin  to  have  some  idea  of 
how  much  “product”  is  out  there  in  any 
specialty  market.  It  doesn’t  matter  what 
you  are  selling.  Feature-length  films,  30- 
minute  sitcoms,  60-minute  documentaries 
about  bears,  music  video  shows,  anything. 
There  will  always  be  more  “product”  than 
time  or  space  to  show  it. 

Not  everybody  wants  to  or  can  sell  their 
own  films.  Hearing  people  say  no  to  you  in 
15  different  languages  can  get  wearisome. 
But  it  is  important  that  everybody 
understands  how  the  market  operates.  It 
will  foster  realistic  expectations,  and  allow 
you  to  budget  responsibly.  This,  in  turn, 
gives  you  a better  chance  of  making  both 
films  and  a profit.  Otherwise,  we  are 
making  films  only  to  qualify  for 
government  support. 

The  rules  for  government  support  of 
film  are  constantly  changing.  In  Alberta, 
we  have  been  lucky  to  have  some 
consistency  in  policy.  Nationally,  however, 
anybody  who  has  dealt  with  Telefilm 
Canada,  the  Canada  Council  or  cbc  can 
tell  you  how  key  personnel  and 
interpretation  of  mandates  change 
constantly.  We  can  naively  hope  that 
things  will  not  change.  But  the  best  way  to 
ensure  healthy  growth  in  the  Alberta 
motion  picture  industry  is  to  sell  our 
productions  to  an  international  audience 
and  create  a steady  demand  for  Alberta 
productions.  Only  in  this  way  can  we 
ensure  a reliable  flow  of  capital  back  to  the 
creative  community  of  this  province. 

There  is  no  other  way. 

So,  don’t  be  afraid  to  venture  out  into 
the  world  of  international  markets.  Don’t 
expect  to  make  money  when  you  first  go. 
Attend  to  make  contacts,  and  to  keep 
informed  about  what  goes  on  in  the 
marketplace.  Don’t  be  intimidated  by 
people  who  want  you  to  think  you  won’t 
get  anything  out  of  attending  markets,  and 
that  you  should  leave  it  to  the 
“professionals”.  Even  if  you  don’t  sell  at  the 
markets,  you  will  come  back  with  some- 
thing very  valuable  in  the  long-term- 
information. 
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CALENDAR 


s Ruth  Bertelsen 
observed  in  the 
Director’s  Notes,  there 
J has  been  a tremendous 
IB  growth  in  the  number  of 
JM|  film  and  literary  arts 
organizations  in  this 
I province  over  the  past 

A couple  of  years.  We 

would,  of  course,  like  to  be  able 
to  include  a full  listing  of  the 
events  (workshops,  conferences, 
soirees  and  other  meetings)  they 
— you  — have  planned  from 
month  to  month,  but  to  be 
realistic  about  it  we  cannot.  The 
volume  of  them  is,  frankly,  just 
too  large,  and  the  task  of 
compiling  them  would  almost 
be  a full-time  job  in  itself. 
Furthermore,  we  only  come  out 
quarterly.  Besides,  as  Ruth  also 
pointed  out,  many  of  the  film 
and  literary  arts  organizations 
now  have  their  own  newsletters, 
some  of  them  quite  excellent 
and  chock-full  of  events  listings. 
As  a consequence  of  all  this,  our 
calendar  will  confine  itself  to  the 
most  clearly  major  events  and  to 
our  own  branch  activities. 


Upcoming: 

Banff  Television  Festival,  June  3- 
9, 1990,  Banff.  This  event  (this 
year’s  is  the  11th  annual)  needs 
little  introduction.  For  further 
information,  call  403/762-3060. 
Canadian  Authors  Association 
National  Conference,  June  21-25, 
1990,  Edmonton.  For  further 
information  on  this,  the  caa’s 
69th  annual  conference,  call  the 
Edmonton  Branch  at 
403/424-7764. 


SummerWrite  ’90  (Young  Writers 
Program),  July  28-August  3, 1990, 
Red  Deer. 


FEEDBACK  TO  FEEDBACK 


ractically  every  week  (including 
I during  this  last  long  stretch  between 
issues),  Film  and  Literary  Arts 
^ receives  mail  from  newsletter 
readers.  Because  of  the  limited  space 
available  to  us  in  Working  Title,  we  are 
not,  as  a rule,  going  to  be  able  to  run  a 
letters  to  the  editors  section.  Instead,  we 
have  decided  to  make  a practice  of  reviewing 
the  correspondence  we  get,  with  an  eye  to 
picking  out  and  addressing  specific  questions 
and  concerns  brought  to  our  attention  by 
readers. 

In  this  issue,  we  focus  on  a lengthy, 
thoughtful  and  carefully- articulated  letter  sent 
to  us  during  the  winter  by  Irene  A.  Crews,  of 
Lloydminster.  Ms.  Crews  enquired  about  a 
number  of  things,  all  of  them  pertaining  to 
writers  and  writing. 

Her  first  query  was  about  writing  markets, 
and  specifically  the  name  of  a good,  bound 
source  of  Canadian  markets.  Our  recommen- 
dation is  Adrian  Waller’s  thorough  and 
concisely  annotated  paperback,  The  Canadian 
Writer’s  Market  (M  & S Publishers).  She  also 
wondered  if  WT  itself  might  not  be  able  to  list 
a few  markets  in  each  issue.  We’re  afraid  not. 
After  a long  and  frustrating  attempt  to  do  so  in 
both  the  Alberta  Author’s  Bulletin  and  the  Film 
& Literary  Arts  Bulletin,  we  have  concluded 
that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  accurately  keep 
track  of  all  the  comings  and  goings  of  indivi- 
dual periodicals.  More  than  once,  new  ones 
have  already  come  and  gone  by  the  time  we’ve 
had  a chance  to  list  them.  Now  if  we  get  any 
really  hot  tips,  we  will  definitely  pass  them  on; 
otherwise,  we  will  leave  the  task  of  compiling 
specific  markets  to  the  likes  of  Mr.  Waller  and 
the  Writers  Guild  of  Alberta  (through  their 
newsletter),  both  of  whom  already  do  a 
splendid  job.  Individuals  with  queries  about 
markets  and  marketing  can  also  call  or  make 
an  appointment  to  see  Film  and  Literary  Arts 
Writing  Consultant,  Scot  Morison. 

Elsewhere  in  her  letter,  Ms.  Crews  asked 
about  correspondence  courses  in  writing.  Film 
and  Literary  Arts  no  longer  operates  a 
correspondence  programme,  but  Lakeland 
College  does.  For  details  about  Lakeland’s 


popular  Write  on  Target  correspondence 
courses  in  fiction  and  non-fiction  magazine 
writing,  call  639-3939,  or  write  to  Lakeland 
College  at  803  - 16th  Avenue,  Cold  Lake, 
Alberta,  T0A  0V4. 

Finally,  Ms.  Crews  had  a couple  of  concerns 
to  voice.  Her  first  one  centred  on  our  writing 
competitions  (New  Fiction,  Writing  for  Youth, 
etc),  and  her  feeling  that  “the  real  amateur 
doesn’t  stand  a chance”  in  them.  She 
suggested  that  there  should  be  a stipulation  in 
the  rules  of  our  competitions  that  would 
disqualify  anybody  who  had  earned  more  than 
a certain  amount  of  money  with  her/his 
writing  from  entering.  (The  Edmonton  Journal 
Literary  Competition  features  just  such  a 
stipulation,  for  example.)  In  response  to  this, 
we  have  to  point  out  that  as  a branch  our 
mandate  is  to  service  writers  as  a group.  It  is 
very  hard  to  justify  penalizing  someone  for 
excellence,  and  that  is  what  we  would  be  doing 
if  we  restricted  entries  to  our  competitions  on 
an  earnings  basis.  Having  said  that,  it  should 
also  be  noted  that  some  very  experienced 
writers  have  failed  to  win  or  even  come  close 
to  winning  our  competitions  on  a number  of 
occasions  in  the  past.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
the  real  amateur  does  stand  a chance,  and  a 
very  good  one  too,  if  her/his  writing  is  top 
quality.  Entries  to  all  our  manuscript  compe- 
titions are  always  anonymous  to  the  judges. 

Ms.  Crews  second  concern  related  to  the 
perceived  no-no  of  making  multiple 
submissions  of  book  manuscripts  to 
publishers.  As  she  put  it,  “I  find  it  disturbing 
that  one  cannot  send  your  work  to  more  than 
one  publisher  at  a time.  In  this  world  of 
competitive  business,  this  system  is  archaic.” 
According  to  Jane  Bisbee,  Film  & Literary  Arts 
senior  consultant  for  publishing,  most 
publishers  have  come  to  realize  the  unfairness 
of  demanding  that  writers  sweat  it  out  — 
sometimes  for  many  months  — while  they 
slowly  deliberate  on  whether  to  publish  or  not. 
Jane  says  that  multiple  submissions  are  now 
generally  viewed  as  all  right  by  the  majority  of 
publishers,  provided  that  writers  come  clean 
and  tell  them  they  are  showing  their 
manuscript  around. 


A FEW  MINUTES  WITH  DOUG  MAIN 

Continued  from  page  7 

revenues  directed  to  supporting  the  arts, 
both  directly  and  through  our  various 
foundations.  I don’t  see  any  movement  at 
all  to  suggest  this  is  going  to  change.  I see 
that  there  is  a deep  commitment  to 
culture.  I mean,  there’s  a department; 
there’s  a minister.  Some  provinces  don’t 
even  have  culture  ministers,  but  this 
government  has  long  recognized  how 
important  culture  is  to  our  society.  I’ve 
said  this  before:  our  culture  is  the  guts  of 
what  we  are  as  a civilization,  and  we’ve  got 
to  support  and  encourage  it.  Because 
without  paintings  on  the  walls,  without 


music  on  the  stereo,  without  books  on  the 
shelves,  we’re  not  a civilization  and  we  all 
recognize  that.  I see  the  lottery  licence 
question  in  ‘91  will  be  addressed.  It  is 
being  addressed.  We’re  working  with  the 
lottery  people  right  now  to  make  sure  the 
needs  of  Albertans  will  be  met. 

WT:  Finally,  do  you  have  anything  you 
would  like  to  say  to  the  film  and  literary 
arts  community? 

Doug  Main:  I would  encourage  people  to 
keep  writing,  keep  producing,  keep 
pushing  as  hard  as  they  possibly  can  to  get 


their  projects  done.  The  notion  of  film  and 
literary  arts  attracting  people  who  just  lie 
around  waiting  for  government  handouts 
is  completely,  in  my  experience,  at  odds 
with  the  facts.  Writers,  publishers  and 
filmmakers  are  the  very  embodiment  of 
the  entrepreneurial  spirit.  They  get  an  idea 
and  will  fight  as  hard  as  they  can  to  get 
that  idea  to  fruition  and  get  their  product 
made. 

WT:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Minister.  We  hope  you 
have  another  good  year. 

Doug  Main:  Thank  you. 
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Historical  Background 

The  Alberta  Foundation  for  the  Literary  Arts 
was  created  in  May  of  1984,  when  then 
Minister  of  Culture  Mary  LeMessurier  announced 
that  lottery  revenues  were  to  be  assigned  to 
cultural  groups.  A new  agreement  allowing 
distribution  of  funds  from  the  Western  Canada 
Lottery  Foundation  (Alberta  Division) 
commenced  in  April,  and  was  initially  licenced 
for  a five-year  period  ending  March  31, 1989. 

The  Alberta  Foundation  for  the  Literary  Arts 
was  created  and  given  an  initial  annual  budget  of 
$800,000.  The  allotment  has  since  been  increased 
twice,  to  its  present  $1,325,000.  The  current 
license  expires  in  March  1991. 

Mandate 

The  mandate  of  the  Foundation,  as  outlined 
in  the  Minister’s  letter  dated  November  22, 
1984,  is  to  “promote  literary  arts  in  the  province,” 
with  funds  allocated  equally  to  support  writing, 
publishing  and  library  programmes  in  Alberta. 
The  Foundation  is  a funding  body  only,  and  does 
not  engage  in  developing  programmes.  However, 
it  does  fund  organizations  to  carry  out  specific 
programmes,  and  its  decisions  and  recommen- 
dations are  made  known  to  Alberta  Culture’s  Film 
& Literary  Arts  and  Library  Services  branches. 
Because  of  the  liaison  with  the  branches, 
duplication  of  funding  and  overlapping  of 
programs  are  avoided. 


The  Board  of  Directors 

The  Foundation’s  board  of  directors  is 

appointed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
council  pursuant  to  the  Cultural  Foundations  Act 
(R.S.A.  1980,  c.  C-40  as  amended),  for  two  or 
three-year  terms.  The  board  members  are 
selected  for  their  knowledge  of  areas  relevant  to 
the  Foundation’s  mandate,  or  for  their  general 
administrative  experience. 

The  Grants 

The  grant  applications  can  be  straight- 
forward, such  as  yearly  operating  grants  for 
organizations  representing  the  Foundation’s 
three  constituency  groups,  or  block  grants  for 
publishers’  annual  publication  programs.  Appli- 
cations can  vary  according  to  the  skills  and  areas 
of  endeavour  of  individual  writers  (which  include 
fiction  and  non-fiction  for  adult  and  juvenile 
markets,  poetry,  drama,  film  and  television 
scripts).  Libraries  can  apply  for  any  (or  all) 
programmes  which  have  been  designed  to  fill 
their  needs,  such  as  capital  grants,  book  purchase 
grants,  resource-sharing  or  research  grants.  In 
addition,  programmes  enable  host  organizations 
to  sponsor  author  readings  or  writer-in- 
residencies. 

Application  Process 

Grant  deadlines  are  fanuary  15,  May  1 and 
October  1.  Regular  board  meetings  are  held 
approximately  four  weeks  after  these  deadline 
dates.  Because  of  the  volume  of  applications 
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received,  grants  are  divided  into  19  categories, 
with  specific  deadlines  for  each  category.  Board 
members  receive  photocopies  of  each 
application,  and  come  to  the  meeting  prepared 
for  discussion.  An  out-of-province  adjudication 
advisor  is  hired  by  the  board;  this  person  is 
chosen  for  his/her  knowledge  of  the  area 


emphasized  at  the  adjudication,  and  attends  the 
meeting  to  guide  the  discussion.  The  meetings, 
which  combine  adjudication  with  a full  business 
agenda,  commence  on  a Friday  evening  and  are 
completed  late  Sunday  afternoon.  The  board 
members  give  each  application  thorough 
consideration  before  decisions  are  made. 


From  the 
Chairman 
of  the  Board 
Dr.  Howard  Platt 

Searching  for  words... 

They  do  not  always  come  easily.  In  1985  the 
foundation’s  first  brochure  was  just  one 
page,  and  featured,  the  predominant  message  “If 
you  have  a dream. . . we  have  the  funds”.  The 
words  came,  tentatively  at  first,  then  in  growing 
confidence  and  volume.  Now  I have  even  heard 
board  members  sigh  when  they  feel  the  weight  of 
the  applications  in  the  huge  brown  envelope  that 
arrives  by  courier  four  times  a year. 

The  applications  increased,  and  our  funds 
increased.  Not  enough  of  course,  for  there  is 
never  enough,  but  enough  of  that,  if  we  spent 
them  wisely,  we  felt  we  could  make  a difference. 

The  difference  has  been  noticed,  and 
fortunately  not  just  by  the  board.  There  are  the 
obvious  signs,  such  as  the  growth  of  active 
membership  in  associations  we  support  and  vast 
increases  in  the  number  of  publishers  and  titles 
published  per  year.  But  more  satisfying  are  the 
awards  collected  by  this  growing  band.  Finally, 
and  most  satisfying,  is  the  growing  evidence  of  a 
sense  of  community  among  those  involved  with 
the  literary  arts  in  Alberta.  Volumes  can  come 
and  go,  awards  can  be  forgotten,  but  a 
community  can  become  self-supporting  and  live 
forever. 

To  travel  hopefully. . . 

The  foundation’s  board  has  endeavoured  to 


develop  a grant  programme  to  fairly  satisfy  all 
needs.!  Each  meeting  is  spiced  with  debate  on 
policy  and  direction.  Always  we  believe  that  with 
just  one  more  refinement  we  will  arrive  at  the 
perfect  solution.  Yet  we  never  seem  to  arrive. 
Times  change,  and  the  mix  of  applications 
changes.  No  sooner  do  we  think  we  have  it  all 
worked  out  than  we  receive  a wonderful 
application  which  just  does  not  fit  our  categories. 
I have  heard  the  words  so  often  I hear  them  in  my 
sleep:  “If  we  cannot  fund  an  outstanding  project 
like  this,  then...”. 

Each  grant  category  was  carefully  devised  after 
thorough  discussion  with  the  literary  community. 
Each  suggested  change  must  go  through  the 
process  and  seems  to  take  a lifetime.  The  budget 
for  each  category  is  never  enough  to  fund  all  the 
worthy  projects,  so  which  does  one  choose?,  and 
how  much  to  give  them?,  and  what  process  to 
use?. . . the  questions  never  stop. 

While  we  seek  perfection,  I suspect  the 
strength  of  the  foundation  lies  in  not  being  tied 
too  tightly  to  rigid  rules.  We  have  worked  together 
to  try  to  achieve  the  best  results  with  what  we 
have.  Our  flexibility  has  been  a weakness  and  a 
strength,  and  I anticipate  that  the  best  the  board 
will  ever  do  is  find  the  closest  fit  between  need 
and  available  resources. 

Where  next? 

We  back  into  the  future,  seeing  only  where  we 
have  been  and  not  where  we  are  going.  We 
imagine  where  we  want  to  be,  and  we  believe  that 
some  of  our  past  activities  are  not  taking  us  there. 
After  five  full  years  of  activity,  it  is  time  to  review 
the  results  of  our  grants  and  reflect  on  how  we 
should  change  to  meet  the  future.  Our  approach 
will  be  quiet  and  cautious.  We  do  not  anticipate 
great  changes  and  we  do  not  wish  to  stir  up  a 
lobby  movement  for  more  funds;  we  simply  want 
to  ask  how  we  can  achieve  more  with  what  we 
have.  Your  views,  if  you  wish  to  share  them,  can 
be  sent  to  the  afla  office. 
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Ahem 
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